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the  Original  First  Version. 
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LINCOLN'S  ORIGINAL  DRAFT,  NOW  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY 


THE  CETTYSBURC  ADDRESS 

AS  LINCOLN   DELIVERED  IT 

Changes  in  Wording  from  the 
Original    Draft    Are    Italicized 

POUR  SCORE  and  seven 
J-  years    ago    our    fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent,  a   new   nation,   con- 
ceived in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great     civil     war,     testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We    are    met    on    a    great 
battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have   come    to   dedicate    a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  natien  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
can  not  dedicate  —  we  can 
not  consecrate — we  can  not 
hallow  —  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who    struggled    here   have 
consecrated    it,    far    above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.     The    world     will 
little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  liv- 
ing, rather,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be   here   dedicated    to   the 
great  task  remaining  before 
us  —  that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that   these  dead   shall   not 
have   died    in   vain —  that 
this    nation,     under    God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth. 


The 
Gettysburg  Address 

In  Lincoln's 
Own   Handwriting 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  wrote  his  famous  ora- 
tion in  an  upstairs  bedroom  in  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  on  the  night  before  and  morning  of  its  de- 
livery Nov.  19,  1863. 
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The  Greatest  of  American  Orations 

President  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  His  Second 
Inaugural  Rank  at  the  Top  of  the  List 
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PRESIDENT 
Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg  ad- 
dress and  his  sec- 
ond inaugural  ad- 
dress are  conced- 
ed to  be  the  two 
greatest  addresses 
ever  made  in  the 
history  of  Amer- 
ica. 

For  years  they 
have  been  read 
and  quoted 
throughout  the 
world.  They  have 
been  translated 
into  many  foreign 
languages.  They 
have  been  carved 
in  marble  and  one 
placed  at  each  end 
of  the  beautiful 
Lincoln  Memorial 
at  Washington. 

The  manuscripts 
of  these  addresses, 
as  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  are 
among  the  valued 
treasures  of  the 
Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  can  be 
seen  by  visitors  to 
that  great  public 
institution.  And 
they  are  well 
worth  seeing,  too. 

These  manu- 
scripts were  given 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
his  private  secre- 
tary, John  Hay, 
who  treasured 
them  until  his 
death.  Mr.  Hay,  it 
will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  noted 
writer,  and  served 
as  S  e  c  r  e  t  a  r  y  of 

State  under  Presidents  McKinley  and 
Roosevelt. 

In  1916  the  manuscripts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Library  of  Congress  by 
Mr.  Hay's  three  children — Clarence  L. 
Hay,  Helen  Hay  Whitney,  wife  of 
Harry  Payne  Whitney,  whose  father, 
William  E.  Whitney,  was  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  President  Cleveland; 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Hay  Wadsworth,  wife 
of  the  present  senior  senator  from  New 
York. 

ACKNOWLEDGING  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  by  the 
Hay  children,  Herbert  Putnam,  the 
librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
said:  "They  are,  I  think,  the  most  pre- 
cious individual  documents  that  have 
been  entrusted  to  me  during  the  sev- 
enteen years  that  I  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  Library — priceless  relics  of  one 
of  the  noblest  figures  of  history — and 
I   can  not  refrain  from   coupling  the 

formal  acknowledgment,  which  I  en-  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long 
close,  with  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle- 
patriotic  action  of  yourself  and  your  field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedi- 
sisters,  in  making  the  government  the  cate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting- 
permanent  custodian  of  them.  place   of   those   who   here    gave   their 

"We  shall  value  them  the  more  be-  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.     It 
cause  of  their  association  with  your  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper   that 
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From    the    Manuscript    of   I^inooln's    Gottyslturs    Address 


Lincoln  made  a  slight  change  in  the 
manuscript.  With  a  pencil  he  crossed 
out  the  last  three  words  of  the  first 
page  and  substituted  the  words  "we 
here  be  dedicated." 

According  to  a  stenographic  report 
made  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  President  Lincoln 
made  a  number  of  changes  and  addi- 
tions while  delivering  his  speech  at 
Gettysburg. 

THE  Tribune  of  November  21,  1863, 
contains  the  following  version 
which  is  of  unusual  interest  on  account 
of  containing  notations  of  applause  by 
the    audience: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.    (Applause.) 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,   testing  whether   that   nation   so 


perish  from  the 
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cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The 
brave  men  living 
and  dead  who 
struggled  here 
have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our 
power  to  add  or 
detract.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  world 
will  little  note  nor 
long  remember 
what  we  say  here, 
but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they 
did  here.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rath- 
er to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  that 
they  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  carried 
on.  (Applause.)  It 
is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task 
remaining  before 
us,  that  from 
these  honored 
dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion 
to  that,  cause  for 
which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devo- 
tion: that  we  here 
highly  resolve 
that  the  dead 
shall  not  have 
died  in  vain  (ap- 
plause); that  the 
nation  shall,  un- 
der God,  have  a 
new  birth  of  free- 
dom;  and  that 
govern  ment  of 
the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not 
earth."     (Long-contin- 
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father,   in   whose   possession    they   re- 
mained so  long  treasured." 
It  will   be   observed   that   president 


we  should  do  this. 

"But    in    a   larger   sense   we   cannot 
dedicate,    wc    cannot    consecrate,    we 
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vision  whose  gleam  and  glamor  lighten  every  corner 
of  the  mind.  Vast  tracts  of  his  poetry  are  merely 
eloquent  improvisations,  and  unless  one  is  interested 
in  the  ideas  they  contain  they  are  really  unreadable. 
The  lines  on  the  "  Euganean  Hills  "  are  among  his 
best,  but  we  read  them  as  if  we  were  wallowing 
through  a  mist.  "  The  Sensitive  Plant "  is  excellent, 
but  place  it  by  the  side  of  Coleridge's  "Christabel" 
and  it  fades  and  dims  and  dies  into  eclipse.  Even  at 
the  last,  when  influenced  by  a  study  of  Keats,  he  did 
approximate  to  the  rich,  full-bodied  English  manner, 
he  is  still  rhetorical.  Compare  the  "Ode  to  the 
West  Wind,"  his  masterpiece,  with  Wordsworth's 
Lines  to  Peele  Castle.  Shelley  builds  up  his  piece 
with  an  infinitely  delicate  logical  architecture,  em- 
bellishes it  with  beautiful  rhetorical  decoration,  thrills 
it  through  with  vibrating  tones  of  music.  Words- 
worth's piece  is  plain  in  manner  and  monotonous 
in  music;  but  line  after  line  of  it  goes  home  to  the 
hearths  and  bosoms  of  mankind,  and  from  its  cen- 
tral heart  leaps  out  the  phrase, 

"  The  light  that  never  -was  on  sea  or  land," 
which  expresses  in  an  instant  all  that  Shelley  was 
trying  to  say  all  his  life.  To  adapt  a  Johnsonian 
simile,  Wordsworth  delivers  the  oracle,  while  Shelley 
only  shows  us  the  Sibyl's  graceful  gesticulations  and 
illuminated  face. 

The  gifts  that  Shelley  did  possess,  —  his  fascinat- 
ing personality,  his  political  prevision,  his  profusion 
of  ideas,  his  persuasive  eloquence,  his  considerable 
creative  power,  above  all,  his  rare  and  original 
music, —  are  sufficient  to  make  him  one  of  the  gods 
of  literature.  But  weight  and  magic  of  words  to 
any  appreciable  extent  he  did  not  have,  and  they  are 
the  central  jewels  in  the  poet's  carcanet. 

Charles  Leonard  Moore. 


CASUAL  COMMENT. 


A    QUESTION   FOR    MANUSCRIPT-COLLECTORS,    and 

one  that  they  will  probably  never  answer  in  entire 
agreement  with  one  another,  is  this :  Where  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  ? 
This  matter  recently  formed  the  subject  of  a  para- 
graph in  these  columns,  and  now  it  comes  up  again 
in  the  Boston  "  Transcript,"  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Sargent  on  "  Adventures  of  Celebrated 
Manuscripts."  He  says:  "Unfortunately  it  is  not 
permitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  owner  in 
Boston  of  the  original  manuscript  of  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal Gettysburg  address.  It  is  reposing  in  one  of 
the  safe  deposit  vaults  in  the  Ames  Building.  This 
manuscript  was  written  by  Lincoln  on  the  train  which 
carried  the  presidential  party  to  Gettysburg.  It  is 
on  small  sheets  of  paper,  in  the  clear,  neat  hand  of 
Lincoln,  who  gave  it  to  Edward  Everett,  the  orator 
of  the  day.  Together  with  Everett's  long  oration, 
which  nearly  everybody  has  forgotten,  and  which 
no  schoolboy  ever  recited,  the  manuscripts  were  sold 
at  the  Sanitary  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers. 


From  the  purchaser  they  passed  by  inheritance  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  possessor."  But  General 
James  Grant  Wilson,  who  knew  Lincoln  well  and 
was  much  with  him  about  the  time  of  the  Gettysburg 
address,  and  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  has  recently  (see  the  New  York  "Times" 
of  June  29)  given  his  account  of  the  five  copies  of 
the  speech  which  he  says  are  known  to  have  been 
written  out  by  Lincoln  himself;  and  this  is  what  he 
has  to  say,  if  he  is  correctly  reported,  concerning  the 
manuscript  referred  to  above:  "The  copy  used  by 
the  fair  [the  Maryland  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair] 
ranks  as  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  was  written  in  the 
same  year  [1864]  for  Edward  Everett,  who  wanted 
to  have  it  bound  with  the  manuscript  of  his  own 
oration  at  Gettysburg  and  the  President's  letter  to 
him  of  Nov.  20,  1863,  to  be  sold  at  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission."  In  addition  to  the  two  copies 
furnished  for  the  fairs  named  in  the  foregoing,  a  copy 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  each  of  the  President's 
secretaries,  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and  one  to  George 
Bancroft.  The  Nicolay  copy,  General  Wilson  tells 
us,  was  afterward  lost  or  stolen,  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  since,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  first  draft  of  the 
famous  speech.  But  the  whole  affair  is  so  involved 
in  uncertainty  and  dispute  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
make  any  positive  assertions  as  to  any  of  its  details. 

The  unprotected  book-title  might  seem  to 
have  a  grievance  in  that  it  can  hope  for  no  such 
legal  safeguard  against  violation  and  abuse  as  can 
the  more  fortunate  trade-mark  and  trade-name. 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  may  lawfully  be  affixed  as  a 
title  to  any  piece  of  writing  by  any  scribbler,  but  woe 
betide  the  man  who  offers  for  sale  as  a  "Kodak"  a 
camera  not  made  by  the  Eastman  Company.  The 
makers  of  a  well-known  baking  powder  estimate 
the  value  of  the  word  Royal  in  their  business  at 
eight  million  dollars,  and  the  name  "Coca-Cola"  is 
appraised  at  five  million.  Surely,  then,  there  is 
commercial  value  in  such  a  name  as  "Trilby,"  or 
"  Queed,"  and  why  should  not  the  inventors  of  these 
catching  titles  be  protected  in  their  right  to  use  them? 
A  writer  in  the  August  issue  of  "The  Bulletin  of 
the  Authors'  League  of  America  "  considers  at  some 
length  this  question  of  "the  protection  of  titles," 
and  cites  a  number  of  illustrative  cases  at  law ;  and 
although  the  utmost  that  can  be  gained  from  copy- 
right is  security  in  the  right  "to  print  a  set  of  intel- 
lectual ideas  or  modes  of  thinking  communicated  in 
a  set  of  words  or  sentences  or  modes  of  expression," 
there  still  remains  in  certain  cases  the  possibility  of 
protection  under  "the  law  of  Unfair  Competition  by 
reason  of  a  probable  deception  of  the  public,  with  the 
incidental  unjust  appropriation  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor  by  others."  Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Nick 
Carter"  series  of  blood-curdlers,  a  non-descriptive 
and  commercially  valuable  name  may  be  registered, 
just  as  the  "Porosknit"  brand  of  underwear  has  its 
name  registered.    And,  finally,  where  neither  regis- 
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PRESIDENT  TRUMAN,  Chief  Justice  Vinson  (foreground),  and  Attorney  General  Clark  (left) 
read  original  manuscript  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  aboard  the  Freedom  Train  at  Washington 
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